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COLLEGE SINCERITY. 

HERE at Yale we pride ourselves on our sincerity. 
It is rather our pet virtue. We are distinctively 
an American University, and sincerity is an Anglo>Sazon 
trait which we have not lost in transplanting. The Eng- 
lishman is, to be sure, generally insular, and he may be 
brutal and overbearing, but he is sincere. If he is your 
enemy, he may insult you, then knock you down, if he 
can ; but he will not pretend to be your friend, wait for a 
dark night, and stab you in the back with a kandjar or a 
stiletto. The cowboy shoots his enemy on sight, but he 
does it in the daytime, and if the other man is quick 
enough, he may get the drop on the would-be murderer. 
Now Yale as we all know, is thoroughly democratic 
in spirit, a place where outside distinctions, as wealth and 
social position, have little or nothing to do with a man's 
standing while in college. We like to say that here, at 
any rate, a man is taken for what he is really worth ; and 
hold, perhaps justly too, that one of the most important 
distinctions between Harvard and ourselves lies in the 
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sincerer spirit that pervades our Alma Mater. In fact all, 
or Dearly all, that is best in the " Yale Spirit" of which we 
are so proud, might be summed up under one word, sin- 
cerity. 

But this Yale Spirit, this presiding genius of the place, 
has more aspects than one, and the others can be most 
clearly seen, perhaps, from the standpoint of an outsider ; 
for we thus get a fulcrum of disinterestedness on which to 
rest our lever of opinion. In a recent article published in 
the " Harvard Monthly," the author says of the typical 
Yale man, " College ideals are for the time being his only 
ideals, college successes his only successes." It seems very 
much as if in this pithy sentence he had struck the root of 
the whole matter, and touched us on our weakest as well 
as our strongest side ; our strongest, because the shutting 
off of outside interests and subordination of outside dis- 
tinctions forms one of the strongest strands of the many- 
fibered rope of college sentiment which binds us together ; 
our weakest, because we are apt to overreach ourselves, 
and measure all things by college standards, failing, 
sometimes, to fully realize that we ought to live on longer 
lines, of which our life here is but the starting point ; the 
primary object of a University education being to fit a 
man for the work which he is to do after graduating, to 
start him off with an effective intellectual equipment and 
broadened mental horizon. And we have certainly heard 
similar statements often enough reiterated, yet somehow 
do not seem to grasp the subject in its full import. Of 
course the greater part of us do not, as a rule, come to 
college with any such idea ; some of us come to play 
football, others to enjoy ourselves, and still others because 
our friends come, but nevertheless the tone of the place 
should be such as to make us gradually aware of what 
we are here for. To be sure we win in our athletics 
because we mean business, for the Yale man is neither a 
bungler nor a dilletante, but, on the contrary, is thoroughly 
in earnest and plays to win. 

But is there not such a thing as playing too much to 
win ? Do we not want to realize that there are things, 
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even in athletics, more important than winning, and that 
nothing is more likely to be overrated than success? The 
same thing holds good of scholarly success, and of social 
success. Men who sacrifice everything to their "stand," 
lose half the benefit of college life. And some of us are 
apt to regard society honors, especially those of senior 
year, as the end and aim of our life here, and act accord- 
ingly, deeming the coveted honor purchased cheaply if 
the only expense is a little insincerity ; and are too short- 
sighted to see that true friendship is too sacred a thing 
ever to pretend, no matter what advantages may be 
derived from sailing under false colors. " There are two 

elements that go to the composition of friendship " 

says Emerson. " One is Truth. A friend is a person with 
whom I may be sincere." Craftiness and policy are lin- 
gering reUcs of the brute inheritance which we share in 
common with foxes and minks, and while we may not be 
willing to grant, with the celebrated wit, that "speech 
■ was given to man to conceal his thoughts," we must admit, 
most of us at any rate, that we have occasionally used it 
for that purpose. 

All this, to be sure, is serious, but it is a good thing to 
be serious once in a while, for although, we probably are 
not ready yet to agree with the author who thinks that 
we are on our way through a tragic life to a mysterious 
death, still there is at least a serious, if not a tragic, ele- 
ment in everybody's life, and death is undoubtedly a 
mystery ; and moreover, we shall all have some day a 
very fair chance to help solve it. Besides, over-seriousness 
is not a common tailing among college men. We live 
pretty near the surface, and the glass through which we 
look at things is focussed for a pretty short range. In the 
hurry and distractions of the day we rarely find place for 
the more serious considerations ; they take up too much 
time. Of course we do not want to take ourselves too 
seriously, or we shall become burdens to ourselves, and 
bores to our friends : but occasional seriousness is desir- 
able. That we have got here at Yale a certain ruling 
quality of the college atmosphere which we call " Yale 
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Spirit," is a fact conspicuously evident to everyone, and 
that sincerity constitutes a considerable portion of the 
best part of it, there are probably few who will deny. 
Whatever then the ratio of sincerity to the remainder 
of this ruling influence may be, it devolves upon us to 
do all that we can to increase it, both for our own inter- 
ests and those of Yale. 

Henry Lane Eno. 



THE VILLAGE LANE. 

VThere trees viih bending branches greet 

The traveler, runs with faa.ay a turn 
And sudden bend, the country street. 

Half coveted by ibegraM and fern. 
Deep roiTB of corn on either band. 

Past waving fields ot ripening grain, 
By the green slope of pasture land. 

Wind* the deserted village lane. 

Id the long grass, nhose tender shade 

Protects ihem froni the summer heal, 
The wild flowers, timid and afraid, 

Hide from ihe sight their petals sweet. 
Tbe wild tose droops lis fragile bead. 

The golden rod waves in disdain 
Above Ihe humble blossom's bed 

Upon ihe quiet village lane. 

The soft wind blowing through the leaves. 

The murmur ol the wayside spring. 
The drowsy, droning hum of bees. 

The squirrel's noisy chattering. 
The muffled whlir of startled quail, 

The cricltel's endless, shrill refrain, 
The call of birds in far off vale. 

Such music has the village lane. 

The day is done, and homeward now 

The cattle, graiing, move along. 
The bird, in yonder elm tree's bough. 

Sings [o the world its good-nlgbl song. 
The sun 's gone down ; the crimson west 

Burns slowly out, grows dark again. 
The world, once more, is hushed to rest 

And shadows hide the village lane. 

Edward 3. Uted. 
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"JEN:" A SKETCH. 

T EN air not good lookin' any " old Jake Wyeth used 
I to say, when we sat on the steps after supper, " but 
I idways 'lowed that were not the purpose of a mule- 
critter." 

As Jen stretched her grizzled head over the fence, and 
gazed across the road at us, her owner's depreciation 
seemed very just. It seemed still more just, when, as 
was often the case, Jake forgot to lead her to water at 
sunset, and she came thundering through the cornfield 
with eyes blazing, head down and heels in air, dragging 
her broken halter rope and skimming lightly over stumps 
and fences as she came to them ; all the time braying tri- 
umphantly until she finally disappeared over the hill 
towards the brook. Perhaps she, too, was conscious of 
the justice of his criticism, for as surely as he made the 
remark in her hearing, she would bend her eyes on him 
and show her teeth in a friendly way as if to give him 
assurance that he had not wounded her feelings. Yet Jen 
was not so ugly after all ; sometimes we were at the brook 
when she came down to the ford and stood fetlock deep 
in the stream, with her neck stretched down in a graceful 
curve from her sharp shoulder blades to the water, and 
with her forefoot daintily lifted to keep her balance ; her 
rusty gray sides were in soft contrast with the leafy arch 
above her, the clear dark brown of the stream and the 
sunlit beeches in the background. I imagined, seeing her 
thus, that I could realize something of the beauty of the 
deer that must have stood once where she stood now. 

Her mien was more often gently inquisitive than mali- 
cious. Looking into the depths of her brown eyes there 
seemed to be in them a reserve of power which she was 
not ambitious to display to the world. There was, too, 
the light of humor in her eye. She seemed to delight 
particularly in side-long glances at the terror of a stranger 
who found himself in inextricably close proximity to her 
heels. Her reputation was founded on this air of self- 
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contained wisdom. "Wyeth's gray mule" had a fame 
scarcely limited by the county boundary line. At sessions 
of the court the hitching post to which she was attached, 
was all day loug the center of a serai-circle of admiring 
men, and wide-eyed, half-frightened children. In Cooke 
County parlance, Jen was said to "hev knowledge;" an 
extraordinary compliment shared with her only by the 
great lawyer from Richmond who defended Ben Sparks 
in the lynching trial. 

Strange tales were told of her marvellous deeds ; doubt- 
less, years hence, increased and glorified, these stories will 
live as legends in the Blue Ridge Country. We were 
rather disinclined to believe that there was any basis of 
fact for most of them. Particularly did we deride Jen's 
reputed ability to transport herself from one side to the 
other of a high rail lencc when tethered with two feet of 
rope. Old Jake felt quite uncomfortable under our 
sarcasms on this story. He led Jen before us on our first 
Sunday afternoon, and pronounced a formal challenge. 

" You-all air so sot thet Jen hev not knowledge as we- 
all "low she hev" he said, subduing his voice so that Mrs. 
Wyeth might not hear his Sabbath-profaning proposition, 
"and thet she air not competent to jump a ten rail fence, 
hitched with a two foot tie-rope. She ken do it, even ef 
there air no one in Cooke as know kow she do it ; me an' 
ther boys hev put in hours ter wunst crawlin' round ther 
pasture-field behin' stumps watchin' her an' there air nary 
one of us seen her do it. Ef she ken do it, you-all take her 
ter brook twict a day, sunup and sundown ontwel nex 
Sabbath, an' ef she ken not do it, I dig you-alls worm-bait 
fer two weeks. Air you-all 'greeable ? " 

We were. Jen was tied to the top rail of the fence by 
the road and Jake joined us under the apple tree. He 
told us how, with Jen's aid, they had driven the last inter- 
nal revenue officer away from the mountain. 

The young man's name was Willis. His particular mis- 
sion was to find the path to " Moonshine Hollow," a dis- 
trict of a few miles square in the heart of the ridge where 
the law had never penetrated. He spent his time about 
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the valley farms in the guise of a broken down law stu- 
dent. After much quiet investigation — in the course of 
which the people upon whom he was spying became per- 
fectly aware of his object — he planned a strategem that 
was original enough to deserve success. The most relia- 
ble characteristic of Jake Wyeth's mule was her memory 
for places. She could retrace her own steps for miles 
through laurel brush and swamp, even in the darkest and 
stormiest of nights. Willis thought that if he could once 
enter the Hollow with Jen he could rely upon the mule 
to guide him back to the valley and- for future expedi- 
tions. 

" He come ter me" drawled Jake "and wanted ter hire 
ther raule-critter. He 'lowed he hankered ter ketch 
trout-fish on the mounting — mounting trouts he 'lowed, 
very specially, was ther best fishin.' Jed White was ter 
take him up to their place. Jed come ter see me, an' from 
his sayins I seed as how if stranger went up on ther 
mounting Jen 'd fin' her road back alone. I argyfied Jed 
nigh on an hour an brought him ter another state er soul. 
I knowed Jen and I knowed better ways er gettin' shet 
er snippy-snappy stranger people 'an by a drappin' 'era 
over Blowin' Rock. 

" Stranger Willis an' Jed sot out late in er afternoon an' 
I reckon it was sundown 'fore they topped ther ridge, and 
plum dark 'fore they got inter ther Holler — so he didn' 
know his road in. 

" Ther 'greement was as how he should stay ter ther 
Holler from Chuesday night ontwel Thursday mornin'. 

"'Bout two hours after sundown Wednesday night Jed 
come ridin' Jen down ter ther pine trees yan" — pointing 
to the dark groves of evergreen skirting the mountain, 
whose high rocky summit seemed almost to hang over us 
— " an started ter line out a new road fer Jen ter foller 
when she brought stranger down in ther mornin' — jus so as 
ter giv him somethin' ter study right hard. Jed rid back 
inter ther Holler 'bout an' hour after sunup, plum beat 
out. as he hev "lowed seuce ; Jen was mucked up some, 
but peart as er two month's shoat. 
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" 'Bout milkin' time Thursday evenin' I heard Jen's 
hoofs pitter-pattin' easy like down ther big road ; Mister 
Stranger Willis was sittin' straddle of her — he wasn' 
ridin'. He was a sight ! His clothes was hangin' 'round 
him like as ef he was er crow-scarer in er cornfield ; he 
was bare headed an' his hair an' face looked like as ef er 
couple er wil ' cats hed been playin' over him. His face 
— what of it wasn' clawed ter bits with briers and bruised 
with tree branches — was white as you-all's hats. 

" Jen was steppin' mighty high — she put me in mio' of 
er kitten-cat bringin' in ther fust mouse-critter she's 
cotched. Jus as she got abreast of ther house, stidder 
lettin' him slide offn' her decent, she plum scraped him 
o£f, saddle an' all, 'gainst thet lower limb of this apple- 
fruit tree hyer, an' went on down ter brook jus' like it 
was any other sundown. 

" I couldn't hev helped mockin' him ter save er soul. 
' Hi, Mister Willis' I says, 'how soon do you-all 'low ter 
go back on ther mounting?' He air never open his 
mouth. He jus' went ter ther stable-barn and got out his 
own horse-critter — which he 'lowed was too used up ter 
walk, Chuesday — and put ther saddle on her, after some 
fussin' — an cussin' — an' throwed ther saddle pouchers over 
it and lit out. An' he air never come back. 

" Reckon as how you-all better be takin' Jen down ter 
brook " he concluded in the same even tone, glancing 
toward the mule. 

We looked up. Jen was on the other side of the fence. 
Lindsay Denison. 
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UNIVERSITY ARCHITECTURE. 

THE celebrated critic, Schleigel, has called architec- 
ture frozen music. The definition may seem extrav- 
agant, but it is true, and shows clearly that architecture 
is one of the fine arts, a fact too often forgotten, especially 
in our own country. Men have ignored the aesthetic 
side and sought only the practical. It is as though one 
should order a coat, irrespective of shape or size, which 
would keep out the cold well enough but make the wearer 
ridiculous. It does not matter as much what the style is, 
as that there be some style. We as a nation have had no 
controlling element in our architecture — as have the 
English in the Gothic, or the people of southern Europe 
in the Renaissance— to modify the tastes of builders, and- 
suggest where beauty and refinement could be gained. 

We might naturally suppose that our Universities, as 
leaders in education, would have aimed at a higher archi- 
tectural standard ; yet even they seem to have been cor- 
rupted. The buildings of Yale, Harvard and Princeton, 
not to mention those of less prominent seats of learning, 
show a sad lack of taste, sentiment and harmony. Our 
own campus is a beautiful example of these deficiencies: 
We have scarcely a building which one could justly call 
handsome. They are, for the most part, mere piles of 
brick and stone. Perhaps the one which approaches near- 
est the ideal is the old library, more quiet and refined than 
the others, and an example of a purer type. The new 
gymnasium as well, is an addition to the University ; but 
whatever charms the campus, as a whole may possess, 
are due to the surroundings with which nature has 
endowed it. The elm trees cover a multitude of faults. 

The Old Brick Row, so called, is not beautiful ; but 
with all its plainness, it has what the more recent struc- 
tures have not, simplicity and sentiment. It tells the 
story of the time when it was built, and what is more, 
embodies an idea, an important element in all true archi- 
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lecture. A noble cathedral impresses one with its gran- 
deur, but above all with the thought of its appropriateness 
for the worship of an Infinite Being. The shadowy 
cloister of a monastery breathes an air of meditation. A 
building must be eloquent to idealize the purpose for 
which it is built ; as Ruskin expresses it : " better the 
rudest work that tells a story or records a fact than the 
richest without meaning." Nor is this true in architec- 
ture alone ; we have all seen pictures, beautifully executed 
and perfect in coloring, but wanting something, that some- 
thing, was a master-thought ; without it the picture was 
valueless. 

And furthermore a group of buildings must be in har- 
mony ; a controlling idea must prevade the whole, else an 
incongruous mass of brick and stone is the result. Yet 
harmony does not necessitate dull uniformity ; it is rather 
a happy blending of form and color, as in the master- 
piece of an artist, who softens or heightens the effect, here 
and there, that the whole may be pleasing. On the other 
hand opposing styles of architecture cannot stand in 
close proximity to one another, without producing a grat- 
ing discord, which is like two notes of different keys struck 
together. At the Leland Stanford and Chicago Universi- 
ties, recently estabUshed, the buildings were designed as 
a whole, and the result is a high degree of symmetry and 
proportion. Their Eastern rivals have been far less for- 
tunate, having received their buildings from various 
donors, more generous than aesthetic. No written or 
unwritten law of taste has controlled their design. The 
giver's fancy has determined it and the Universities' sore 
need of buildings has compelled them to accept without 
restrictions. The building when erected adds another 
false note to what is already a discord. Thus it is not so 
much, perhaps, the fault of our Universities that their 
buildings lack refinement and harmony, as of those who 
donate them ; but it is time for them to give the subject 
consideration, that they may not only correct as far as 
possible the mistakes of the past, but what is still mare 
important, protect the future. 
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At Oxford and Cambridge the money is bequeathed to 
the colleges and the giver trusts to the taste and senti- 
ment of the authorities. The design of the building is 
the result of consideration on the part of a body of culti- 
vated men, educated in a University atmosphere. At 
these seats of learning, Gothic architecture, with a touch 
here and there of the Classic, has reached its highest 
development for scholastic purposes. The Quadrangle is 
the feature of the English college. The buildings are low, 
and the stone of which they are built gives them an air of 
solidity, devoid of cheap display. Perhaps a niche, here 
and there, contains the image of some portly Bishop ; 
here a gargoyle peeps from a growth of ivy ; there a 
tracery of flowers or a cornice of beautiful workmanship. 
Now a drip-stone ends in the head of some celebrity, and 
now we catch sight of a tower, so covered with ivy that 
only its spires are visible. The style is so nature-like that 
often the foliage about seems reproduced in the stone, 
and the work, to which age has lent its additional charm, 
is all so exquisitely delicate and refined that it is an edu- 
cation in itself, and he who lives in its midst cannot fail to 
reverence it and gain some inspiration from its beauty. 
This is an ideal style for college architecture. It is sim- 
ple and strong ; it possesses richness and refinement, 
thought and expression, and is changeful and beautiful. 
These are the inner characteristics, as it were of a type 
whose outward forms are " the pointed arch, the shadowy 
vault, the clustered shaft, the Heaven-pointing spire." 

All our senses are at our mercy — the eye more than 
any; "the eye it cannot choose but see." If we con^ 
stantly present to it objects of inferior artistic merit it 
suffers from the contact. The eye must be educated to 
appreciate " the true and the beautiful " as the ear to 
enjoy fine music. Do not, then, our Universities fail, at 
least partly, in their object when they bid us live among 
buildings sadly wanting such educational power P 

William Adams Delano. 
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THE APOTHEOSIS OF TIP. 

IT all happened under a peculiar combination of cir- 
cumstances, and I'm sure when you know them you 
won't blame the Doctor. He started with the most hon- 
orable intention in the world, namely, to cure Miss Delia, 
and it was not his fault if the front door was opened for 
him every morning by the softest of white hands, and his 
business-like stability endangered by a sweet voice, that 
asked " If aunt was so very ill?" 

As if that were not aggravating enough, he had to meet 
a pair of brown eyes, too, and small wonder that they 
ultimately found their way into his susceptible heart. To 
be sure, he made a manful struggle, and was helped in it 
by his disgust for Tip. That personage, by the way, 1 
had nearly forgotten, a thing which would never do, as he 
is a most important factor in my story. 

In the first place he was a dog — now the Doctor 
detested dogs — and furthermore he was a pug, which 
speaks volumes. Like all of his race, he was ugly in 
looks and character and was petted and pampered by his 
young mistress until he almost burst with self-conceit. 
Tip secretly despised the Doctor and the latter knew it. 
Hence he was peculiarly aggravated whenever he walked 
into the parlor and found Tip reposing with a maliciously 
triumphant air in the only comfortable seat in the room. 
At meal times, too, when he sat up straight and severe in 
his little arm-chair, it was trying to see Nell's numerous 
attentions and caresses. 

But nevertheless, the brown eyes were too much for 
the combined resistance of dog and Doctor, and the calls 
were continued long after Aunt Delia was recovered. At 
last one fine day, out in the old grape arbor, while Nellie 
appeared absorbed in her knitting and the ever present 
Tip looked on ironically, the Doctor made a full confes- 
sion of his subjugation. 

If Nellie had answered as he had every reason to 
expect she would, this love affair would have ended in the 
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usual commonplace manner, and my story never have 
been written. But she didn't — In fact she refused him 
flatly. She " never had loved a man " — well, that was 
some comfort — " and never, never would love any one but 
Aunt Delia and — dear Tippie ! " 

The Doctor put on his hat and stalked away. The iron 
had entered deeply into his soul, and from that time he 
avoided the house on the hill, as if it were smitten with 
the plague. 

Tip enjoyed his triumph for a brief season, and then fell 
ill — probably of indigestion, though Nell called it pneu- 
monia. He continued to grow worse in spite of tender 
nursing. What could she do? Send for the Doctor? 
Perish the thought! He hadn't been near the house for 
three whole weeks and she couldn't possibly ask him now. 
But finally love (for Tip) prevailed over pride, and thus it 
happened that a certain long^uffering young man was 
roused at one A. M. on a rainy night, and summoned to a 
case of life and death, at Miss Carew's. Past humiliations 
were forgotten in an instant at the thought, that perhaps 
it might be Nellie. Water pitcher, chairs and table were 
upset in his haste, and in less time than it takes to tell it, 
he was in his gig, and driving furiously to his destination. 
And then he saw his patient ! 

Now at this critical juncture the brown eyes played an 
important part again, and under their softening influence 
the Doctor was melted into submission. 

Gradually a smile appeared on his face. He felt Tip's 
pulse and looked at his tongue, then with a rapid motion 
threw open his chest and extracted a smalt bottle. When 
he uncorked it a faint sweet odor was perceptible. Hav- 
ing poured a few drops on a handkerchief he placed this 
under Tip's semblance of a nose, and said. " There, that 
will make the little fellow sleep well, and to-morrow I'll 
do what I can for him, but I'm afraid it isn't much use to 
hope." Why did he smile so cheerfully as he said this? 
Nellie thought it was because he at last began to appreci- 
ate Tip, but could she have seen his excited demonstra- 
tions of joy on the way home, might have suspected more. 
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Next morning the Doctor called again, but he was no 
longer needed. Perhaps he knew it before he started, but 
went nevertheless. 

I can't tell how it happened, but certain it is, that three 
days after, when Nellie stood before a little mound under 
her favorite rose bush, the Doctor stood beside her, and 
hand in hand they read the inscription on the headstone. 
Possibly he felt a pang or two of conscience, but as he 
looked at the figure by his side, they passed away as a 
dew drop under the morning sun. The Doctor had his 
revenge. 

Arthur fudson. 



THE RISING OF THE FOG. 

The dim gray Ellence, broodlag over all, 

Soothes and becalm* the erotwhile restlesB sea 

With magic spell, persuailve, as might be 

A maid's aoft kisi that holds a youth in thiall. 

Muffled and distant souods the fog-bell's call 

As o'ei the loDg smooth swell the buoy swiDgs free. 

Watching above the reef-rocks faithfully 

Lest shrouding mist become some brave ship's pall 

But see I the cool, dank mists rise slowly now 
As weary birds lake heavy, trailing flight, 
And overhead the widening rifli allow 
Alternate play of gloom and cheery light. 
Soon, dancing sunbeams on (he waters play, 
And freshening breeiei toss the laughing spray. 

Arthur R. Tkvm^M 
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A WOMAN OF THE SALON. 

AMID the mutable scenes which preceded the event- 
ful days of 1789, when the situation of France became 
the chief topic of conversation in the cat^s and especially 
in the salons, there came upon the stage of French affairs 
a woman to whom all Paris was later to bow down. It 
was Madame de StagI, who made upon French thought 
and French feeling an impression which the combined 
horrors of the Revolution never quite effaced. She who, 
in childhood, crowned the poet Voltaire with the perpet- 
ual olive and, when a woman, inspired the proud Corsican 
conqueror with a fear such as the allied armies of half 
Europe could not produce, lived a life of almost stainless 
character, at a time when but to attempt such a life was 
to take it in her hands. By her cradle watched the Ency- 
clopaedists. By her grave, under the towering heights of 
the Juras, a continent reverently wept. 

An eminent English essayist once said that, in France 
alone, if the writings of women were swept away, a seri- 
ous gap would be made in the national history. It is dif- 
ficult to understand how such a statement could have 
been applied to the works of Madame de Stagl, for it was 
not as an author that her genius displayed itself in its 
completeness. She was a woman of the greatest intel- 
lectual power, but her expression and thought lacked the 
continuity necessary to the most successful literary work. 
Her writings abound in vigorous epigrammatic truths; 
rich, impassioned and profound utterances. But there is 
no real organism, no dependence of idea upon idea, no 
sense of form. Uniting the mind of a man with the heart 
of a woman, she possessed the deepest discernment but 
was deficient in genuine creative power — the author's 
greatest claim to genius. It is easy to account for this 
seeming inconsistency in her mind. Pure, sympathetic 
and passionate as she was, there was little poetry in her 
nature. She would travel a hundred miles to converse 
with a great mind. She would hardly open her window 
to look upon the beauties of the Bay of Naples. 
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Obviously, then, it is necessary to view Madame de 
StaSl in a different light from that shed by a literary rep- 
utation to understand her highest influence upon Paris. 
It is vain to speak now of her eloquence — an eloquence 
like Mirabeau's, for which the world has already given 
her a place unequaled by any woman of the French 
Salon. In that theater of social intercourse, where the 
sprightly brilliancy of the French mind shone in vivid 
contrast to the awful record of Eighteenth century des- 
potism, Madame de Sta^l was easily supreme. But that 
which concerns us now is what she was, rather than what 
she did. There were immeasurable depths within her 
nature that few of her contemporaries could penetrate. 
But whatever was open to scrutiny had always a pure 
womanly nobility. Her sensitive heart stood a sentinel at 
the doorway of her mind ; nothing could gain entrance 
into this sacred enclosure without passing muster there. 
Despising what she called "trained human natures," she 
could never utter sentiments that her heart did not feel. 
If we are always to calculate and reason, what is to become 
of the pulsations of a warm heart, she would ask. " Poor 
human nature. They would deprive you of all your 
rights, and, in return, build altars to reason. Love from 
reason is no worse than hatred from reason. I do not want 
the tear which reason weeps — no more than the grief to 
which it sets bounds." It is not strange that her senti- 
ments often overleaped the bounds of society's decorum. 
But if reproved for a too liberal display of feeling her reply 
was, " C'est ma nature atnsi." 

The age and city in which she lived furnish a surprising 
analogy to her fitful nature. Not, indeed, in their falsi- 
ties ; for she could not believe justice and power to be 
inseparable. But the outward manifestations of her life 
were singularly revealed in their shifting scenes. She 
had great heights and depths of feeling, stormy jets of 
passion and bright serene moments, when life seemed 
truly grand and her heart was full of hope for France. 
But she yearned for some great unattainable good. 
Toward Paris she fondly turned her eyes when Napoleon 
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condescended from his greatness to exile her — a defence- 
less woman. But, even there, she had the feeling of all 
g^ifted natures. Life seemed too narrow and, despite the 
joy there was in it, did not quite afford what she wished. 
Proud and irrepressible as her own dear city, like it she 
seemed some restless volcano, io whose depths burns an 
inextinguishable fire. 

Ralph R. Lounsbury. 



THE SPIRIT OF THE LAKES. 

Who ODce has lingered by those inland seat 
And watched them whiten trhen the storm-winds blow. 
Or drifted with their subtle, tideless flow 

And felt npoQ his cheek their cooling breeze. 

And listened to the murmur of the trees 
That bend around the margin, drooping low, 
Aod marked the dying sun's reflected glow. 

And has not felt their magic on him seize? 

Along the shore, each flying wavelet breaks 
And laaghing o'er tbe pebbles frisks and leap*. 

While erery silent forest fastness wakes 
To ecbo back the music of the deeps. 

The charm-song from the cavern of tbe lakes, 
Where far below, their mighty spirit sleeps. 

T/wmas Fridtrick DavUs, Jr. 
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THE FIRST LIT. 



t( 



■pvIVERS MISCHANCES " rather than the taste of 



i— ' the editors explain the absence of all ornamenta- 
tion on the cover of a certain periodical, issued from the 
Yale Campus one day in February, 1836. Thus "an 
intended engraving" was deferred to succeeding numbers, 
and the first copies of The Yale Literary Magazine, in 
simple brown paper covers, went forth to encounter crit- 
ics and friends. At last "an enlightened public" was 
enabled to pass judgment on what had required fourteen 
months for preparation. Perhaps this long term of expec- 
tation had ripened interest in the project. This interest 
was varied. There was the anxiety of the editors regard- 
ing the quality of the opening article, which had been 
written by a favored contributor ; there was the satisfac- 
tion of those who saw their own writings appear in print ; 
there was the surprise of others in reading the page 
devoted to correspondents. Here we learn that the " Mus- 
ings of Adonis are among the great rejected," and that 
" Omega shall receive a place corresponding with his sig- 
nature." 

In general, the opinion of the students favored this 
venture. They realized that the advent of the Lit. meant 
a direct stimulus to literary effort, an encouragement 
hitherto lacking. Though the College offered no aid in 
this direction, a real interest in literature was already 
deep rooted, and had frequently made itself manifest. In 
fact the publication of that brown colored pamphlet on 
the thirteenth of February is the best evidence of the sin- 
cerity of this feeling. From an editor we learn that the 
first number was received with " reasonable favor," but 
without "especial enthusiasm." There is little doubt, 
however, that the eleven issues following that of Feb- 
ruary brought the magazine into a close relationship with 
the College, and gave it a fixed place in Yale life. 

As we turn over the leaves, the small type, and the 
pages already tinged with yellow, prepare us for old- 
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fashioned spellings and occasional Chaucerisms. These 
compositions, written nearly sixty years ago, naturally 
betray their age in a certain dignity of style in the prose, 
and in a marked ethical tone in some of the poetry. In 
other respects, however, we are surprised to find what 
might justly lay claim to more fecent compilation. Close 
after the essay follows the love poem, and then in turn the 
humorous story, thus giving a pleasant variety, which is 
no small element in the charm which the first LiT. still 
retains. 

" Every Man His Own Critic" is what first attracts our 
attention. As we glance over the pages we feel the writ- 
er's strong plea for individual criticism. His sincerity 
and originality, which are the pith of the essay, bring put 
a style that is full of life and vigor, so that one reads 
easily and with enjoyment. The author is the Rev. Giles 
M. Porter, a brother of the late President Porter. The 
most prominent, however, of those in any way connected 
with this first Lit. is Mr. Wm. M. Evarts. His name has 
always been so associated with the magazine that we 
search with interest to find whatever he may have written. 
It is therefore peculiarly unfortunate to discover that the 
opening number contains no contribution from his pen. 
Modesty may have prevented him from writing, inasmuch 
as he was not only an editor of the first board, but also 
chairman of the committee which founded the paper. 

After some descriptive sketches by Mr. W. T. Bacon, 
in an article entitled " Story and Sentiment," and follow 
ing the sentiment which he certainly developed, we turn 
to a love poem. It is a strange contrast to what pre- 
ceded, nor does it bear any resemblance to the other 
poems of the issue. The opening line " I love thee, Fanny 
Willoughby," is hardly akin to "Excellence of the Chris- 
tian Faith," or the "Verses to a Brazen Frog." The 
latter however, may be taken as representative of the 
poetical ability of Yale at that time. 

" Thee — Ihe Nymph's servant — lover of the shower — 
Moist longsier, dwelling in the shallow springs — 
The traveler, forming with mimetic power. 
A brazen offering, to the temple brings. 
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For to the wanderer thine amphibious note 

Forth ftom thj' dewy lodge, all tiraeljr rung, 
And led hia fainting footsteps to the spot. 

Where from the earth the gushing fountain aprung.' 

Beneath the last stanza, our eyes fall upon a new head- 
ing — Our Magazine. Hacked into half a page is that 
which in later decades assumed the nobler propoi^ons 
and more dignified title of Notabilia. Here its mission 
is to inform us that "the first issue of The Yale Liter- 
ary Magazine is now before the public." It also has an 
enquiring and apologetic tone. " How are you pleased ? " 
— is the question we are abruptly asked ; and then as 
though the editors feared a reply hardly favorable, we 
are besought to be indulgent toward certain errors due 
to " utter inexperience in the mechanical work — petty 
troubles — distracting influences of vacation." 

But what appeals to us in this first Lit. more forcibly 
than any other characteristic, is the marked sincerity of 
purpose, which shows itself throughout the number. 
Whatever criticisms might be justified, certainly no one 
could stigmatize these pages as insipid and weak. The 
whole issue represents a hearty and vigorous literary 
efifort. It seems to be the healthy throb of the literary 
pulse of the College, while it stands as the honest expres- 
sion of the principle which Mr. Evarts and his brother 
editors set before them — " to foster a literary spirit, and 
to furnish a medium for its exercise." 

Charles Cheney Hyde. 
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NOTABILIA. 

Compulsory attendance upon chapel will not be done 
away with at Yale for many years, from present indica- 
tions ; the proposed enlargement o£ Battell Chapel and 
the position taken upon the question by the Faculty. 
Some of the objections raised against the present system 
spring from the feeling of many men, that in attending 
services which have little or no interest and profit for 
them, they are more injured spiritually than benefited. 
To remove the grounds for this criticism, two ways sug- 
gest themselves; to render the chapel services more 
attractive, and more in touch with the minds of the listen- 
ers, and the presence of a college pastor whose whole 
work should be to keep himself in sympathy with the feel- 
ings and the religious life of the University through per- 
sonal acquaintance with its students. 

No audience is more difficult to hold successfully than 
a congregation of college men, and no one minister could 
interest such an assehiblage, preaching without change. 
For this reason a college pastor would fail unless fre- 
quently relieved by ministers from other places. As a 
rule, young men who are still enthusiastic and earnest 
with the ardor of youth, with their own college days not 
so far distant but that they are still in touch with college 
life, are the ministers to interest and influence a chapel 
congregation — men not necessarily young in years, often- 
time, but still young in feelings and sympathies. Such 
men succeed where more learned and profound divines, 
with weightier themes, are not well received. Not long 
ago, a young clergyman, very popular among New York 
churches, preached in Battell Chapel, and held his hearers 
absorbed through a sermon of more than usual length. 
He was a college man and he knew college men. There 
are other ministers well known as preachers in our chapel 
who win the same attention, and have much influence for 
good. But all successful college preachers have the same 
marked characteristics. 
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A college pastor, exactly suited to the needs of the 
place is an ideal rather than a possibility. The college 
pastor should be a man of rare personal magnetism, and 
capable of exerting influence through friendship with the 
students. He should be able to vivify and direct the stu- 
dent religious work without becoming officious. He 
should preach, whenever he was needed, a living, manly 
Christianity, with the warmth and the contagious sympa- 
thy that will make his words remain in memory. 

These things are pleasant to think upon, and while they 
can never be realized completely, it seems to the Lit. that 
nothing but good can come of their being thought upon 
as forming the ideal of one side of college Christianity, 
toward which we hope there may be a gradual tending. 
« » * 

The proposed addition to Battcll Chapel, however, can 
be looked at from several points of view, and the archi- 
tectural one is not the least important. It certainly seems 
a pity that the enlargement should entail the spoiling of 
one of the most attractive comers of the campus. The 
completion of the quadrangle necessitates the removal of 
"Old South," and we try to reconcile ourselves to its loss 
with a good grace, since we koow that it must go down 
before the hungry innovations. But with Battell Chapel 
it is different, it seems as if there might be some other 
way out of the difficulty; although most of us would 
probably give up with a good deal of lingering regret 
the privilege of bowing to the president " when we are 
seniors." 
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PORTFOLIO. 

A DRBAMBK. 

There was an Idol whom I so adored 

That blind, too well conlenl, I ne'er explored 

Beyond the piesent rcstacy. A dtcam 

A blest deliiium. it now doth seem, 
That sanii; dotb Bhime, Tot which, the truth 
I dare defy, and keep the ideal of jrouth. 
And Ibus in jou, sweet visions, ever live, 
And talce what consolation dreams can give ! 

Anhtrt MiUhtU, 

However fresh and newly while-washed most things 

may seem on this side of the water, we have one place which 
may be spoken of as belonging to former generations. Id 
New England at least we can speak of "Old Times" without 
occasioning the mirth of our hearers. The pioneers who left 
to settle in the West come back to their homes with the same 
feelings as emigrants return to the " Old Country." Former 
connections are renewed and the scenes of childhood revis- 
ited. The old mansion may yet be seen, quite as old we may 
assume as most of those in older countries, 'for a too great ^e 
means destruction. Here are held the family reunions on 
Thanksgiving day and in these proceedings an Englishman 
would find little different from what he is acustomed to see at 
home on English holidays. The new country has become old 
and assumed the duties of the mother. 

All through New England we are constantly being 
reminded of something that occurred in the past, it may be 
some old custom of our Puritan forefathers, or a monument to 
the Revolution. Even the haunted houses and witches of 
early days add in part to the dignity of the country. The 
stories of the Salem witchcraft present to us a period which 
we have passed through, and may look back upon. Our 
ancestors in their black coats and white linen collars take for 
us the place of Cromwell and his followers. The characters 
of which we read, and the historic landmarks in which New 
England abounds, give her an age greater than centuries of 
mere years. Through them we are carried back into the past 
and through them we come to have a love for our country. 
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The hundreds of years, before the Pilgrim Fathers, passed 
away as it were, unnoticed. Few traces of existence remained 
behind. The ordinary life of the forest, the occasional trail 
of a Red man left no impression on the ages. The first shot 
of the Revolution marked the spot where it was fired forever, 
and turned a colony into a nation with a history. R. s, b. 



Across the Golden Horn from Galata and almost in 

the centre of Stamboul, is a Byzantine fortification many 
centuries ago transformed into what is now the " Bazaar of 
Arms." It is a quiet, dreary place in comparison with the 
noisy streets around, but is picturesque in the extreme ; and 
picturesque not so much for its odd architecture as for the 
contents of the dusty booths and the old Moslems who guard 
their treasures within. There is here a peculiar atmosphere 
of dullness and decay — the characteristics of the real descend- 
ants of Mohammed, those remnants of a bygone age who have 
not yet been touched by European influence. The old-time 
Moslem with patriarchal beard and lofty turban, belongs to a 
dying race in Turkey, but this small bazaar still offers him a 
fitting home. The grim gray walls well suit his eyesight 
dimmed by age, while the great iron gates guarding the 
entrance, give a feeling of security to the place and help to 
carry the merchant's thoughts back to the days of the first 
Hegira. Even such surroundings do not seem to give enough 
seclusion and the older the man, the further back he sits in 
his booth and the less attention he pays to the occasional vis- 
itor. In fact he appears to be dreaming, either of the past or 
of the Paradise promised him by the Koran, for the high green 
turban shows that he has gone on a pilgrimage to Mecca 
and has made the necessary tour of the Kaaba of the sacred 
Mosque, He sits crossed- legged, either sipping a cup of 
coffee, smoking a narghili or counting with his fingers the 
beads of a rosary. Hanging from the walls are arms of every 
description, many of them covered with rust, and many 
stained with the blood of Turks who have fought for the 
Moslem conquest of the East. Daggers, scimeters, malls, 
swords, some, doubtless, carried by the knights of the Cru- 
sades, others by the Saracens, are scattered here and there 
among the inlaid flint-locks of the Arabs, the sharp blades 
from Damascus, and the slender Albanian pistols. 
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A smile comes over the merchanl's face as you enter, bis 
glazed eyes are raised aad be seems to realize at last that per- 
liaps he may make a few piastres. You ask the price of some 
bit of armor — a sensale whispers in your car that it is too much 
— and you start to leave. The merchant taking it philosoph- 
ically mutters "obsun"— it must be so; but if you return, 
with a clear voice comes the word of thanks, " MashalUb" — 
let God be praised. a, p. s., jr. 

In one of Conuecticut's old, hill towns stands a lonely 

farm-house, stiff and sombre. The common door-step flower- 
g^arden is wanting. Not a hollyhock can anywhere be seen. 
Kven the ancient apple trees usually so scraggly on these 
bleak hills seem to have taken on an asptect of dignity. I 
found that the place reflected its owner's character. 

Deacon Garner was a scrupulously good man. Religion 
was bis hobby: to think long on any other theme was a sin. 
Poverty stared the Deacon in the face and his fortnightly 
marketing expeditions to neighboring villages hardly sufficed 
to sustain himself and his decrepit wife. A striking figure he 
was on these trips arrayed in his long brass-buttoned army 
overcoat of faded blue whose short cape covered a stately 
figure vigorous in spite of its bent shoulders. His face was 
too angular to be handsome but its large features expressed 
strength. He was always perfunctory and dignified even with 
his long whip under his arm as he trudged along beside his 
ox-team toward the house of some regular customer. Enter- 
ing without a knock he would seat himself in the most 
uncomfortable straight-backed chair and take from the top of 
his tow, broad-brimmed silk hat a red bandanna handker- 
chief. After deliberately mopping his forehead he would 
launch forth into his usual theological dissertation. The 
brevity of life and certainty of death were his themes, which 
he elaborated at each visit with new anecdotes. Finally as 
though it were a matter of small consequence which he had 
well-nigh forgotten, the old man would touch on the real 
cause of his visit. His spotless apples and faultless cider 
were the talk of the country round, yet so scrupulously hon- 
est was he and so fearful of taking a penny over his due that 
by berating the crops and his produce he constantly cheated 
himself. 
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When at oigbtfaU, his produce sold, be turns bis face home- 
ward, see our honest friend plodding the winding road over 
the hills, into the gathering gloom of the twilight. How 
unlike bis neighbors! How different from the scheming, 
hurrying crowds about him ! His ambition — honesty, an 
upright life. Is he not a relic of the past, a typM of old- 
fashioned steady-going integrity, a reminder of our God- 
fearing Forefathers? A Puritan — and yet fading into the 
gloom. J, B, c. 



When we feci the influence of well remembered bells, 

we can not wonder that Whittington was encouraged by their 
magic spell and lured bacic to London. Often while Napo- 
leon strolled through the beautiful grounds of Malmaison, 
with the one who loved him best, he would stop and listen to 
the village bells, exclaiming, "How they remind me of 
Brienne." There is a touching Irish legend of a young Ital- 
ian who invented a set of chimes. He became so charmed 
with their beautiful music that abject poverty alone persuaded 
him to sell them ; and with the money received he built his 
home near the convent in which they were hung. Here he 
would sit after his day's work was over and listen with delight 
to the clear and delicate notes. The bells became an essential 
part of his daily life and happiness. 

But a time of trouble came. A cloud of war swept over the 
land, wasting the fields of Italy, destroying the churches and 
carrying ofi their sacred treasures, among them the convent 
bells. The loss took away all the happiness of the young 
musician. He could not live without them. For years he 
wandered from land to land in search for his treasure. 
Finally, a sorrowful old man, he was sailing up the beautiful 
harbor of Queenstown, where are heard 

" The bells of Shandon 

That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee." 

Here the ship anchored and he took the small boat ashore. 

The green hills and still evening brought to mind his native 
land and the happy days of his youth. Suddenly, amid the 
calmness, a peal burst forth from the cathedral bells. The 
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sailors rested on their oars, the Italian crossed his arms over 
his breast and sank back. The familiar and dearly loved 
chimes were found at last. When the sailors reached the 
shore, their passen^rer was dead. g. h. t. 

Father Anselm sat in the great archway. Since matins 

he had worked over his lettuces, sprinkling and screening 
them with jealous care, for the drought had parched and with- 
ered everything ; the roses near the refectory drooped their 
heads, cowering from the scorching rays ; the trees only 
rustled uneasily when some vagrant breath of air would try to 
freshen the shrunken leaves; even the fountain, that usually 
sang so sweet an accompaniment to the murmur of the great 
chestnuts, now rattled unmusically. Never had there been 
seen so terrible a season. 

The monk was very tired. He had leaned his head wearily 
against the cool stone, and was listening in a comfortable, 
dreamy way to the clink of the scythes from the hayfield, his 
eyes wandering off to the mountains, which seemed a barrier 
raised by God's own hand to shut off the quiet monastery 
from the world beyond. A cloud of dust, far up the valley. 
brought the Trappist's vagrant thoughts to earth again. 
Some travelers doubtless were coming, and eager for a 
draught from the abbey's famous well. As he watched their 
slow approach, old visions of their world passed before the 
good father's eyes. Once more he seemed to live amid the 
rush and turmoil ot the great city ; he heard, too, the echo of 
a ringing, careless laugh ; he caught a glimpse of a mocking 
face, framed in a tangle of coppery hair. Twelve years had 
passed since those days. Could he never forget ? A frown 
crossed Father Anselm's face, and he slowly rose to fetch 
some water for the strangers. They were quite near now, — a 
man and a woman, with the servants behind, — quite a caval- 
cade ; and good Anselm made haste to offer them his humble 
refreshment. The travelers halted at the gate, where the 
calm Madonna looked down from her niche, and drank thirst- 
ily, praising the cool draught, and gently thanking the silent 
Trappist for his hospitality. But no one saw Father Anselm 
stagger even so slightly, or heard the quick sob, as he bade 
the strangers Godspeed. With a laugh the fair lady* had 
turned away, when a stray gleam of sunshine, filtering through 
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the leaves, caught in her hair, and changed its dusky masses of 
copper into burnished gold. Then a bend of the road hid 
them all. z. g. t. 

Just a century ago President Stiles, before an assembled 

company, laid the corner-stone of old South, rejoicing that the 
capacity of the college was about to be doubled. "The num- 
ber of students," he said " has been so much argumented for 
years past that the silent language of the wants of this institu- 
tion, the silent but speaking language of the Sons of the 
Prophets to the public for many years has been ' Behold now 
the place where we dwell is too straight for us.' " 

Here in South before the beginning of this cenlury, the 
"Sons of the Prophets" found a resting spot. However 
straight may have been their dwelling place, they do not 
seem to have been oppressed by its qualities. The records of 
the old "buttery" in South Middle show goodly accounts of 
cider, beer, tobacco and walnuts, and our forefathers seem to 
have acquired an aptitude for these things which four genera- 
tions have not wholly removed from their posterity. Old 
men, who have always frowned down on us from overhanging 
portraits, chased down the stairs of South on their way to 
early chapel, and sat on its door steps admiring their shoe- 
buckles. Decked out in ruffles, long waist-coats and small- 
clothes they sallied forth down Chapel Street, to air their tas- 
selled canes and watch the Priscillas and Dorothys of their day 
tripping demurely on their way. To the faculty and tutors they 
were goodly long-faced youths who thrived on commons fare 
and Calvinistic doctrines, but to the old time "mucker," they 
carried terror. Many a sailor from some West India-man in 
the harbor measured the weight of the BuUie's club and 
found out where the descendents of these boys were to get 
their ability to buck the centre and kick a goal. These were 
the youthful days when hearts were high and heads tough. 

Years sped on. Two generations had come and gone, and 
old South was in its prime. Time, the gentle mellower of all 
things, had been powerless against its invulnerable plainness, 
but had done its best outside. The elms, older than the 
building itself, had grown up and spread their quivering 
branches over and around it. In front of it were the campus 
and the fence. And its windows looked out on a scene which 
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comprised all that was peaceful and fair in college life. Into 
its windows there floated on summer evenings snatches of 
laughter and song from the gathering below. Sitting in these 
window seats or in the throng under the elms below, Yale's 
sons learned to love the old brick row with a love which 
neither age uor absence could diminish, and which has made 
" Yale spirit " famous. 

But unhappler days came to South, The fence was lost, 
and in its place a great intruder loomed up in front. A side 
wall stared it in the face. Its glory was departed. Like an 
old man it patiently waited for its end. And now after just 
one hundred years of service it goes down before a new and 
larger successor. There are few who doubt the wisdom of 
the move, and yet there are few who do not wish old South a 
kind &rewell. Our best wish for its successor is that Time 
may add to its beauty the rarer charm of memories as pleas- 
ant and affections as sincere. j. w. r. 

At one of the sharpest of the many bends in the wind- 
ing course of the Ohio the wild floods of March have cut 
their way far into the shore. Round the little bay so formed 
the bank rises abruptly, — a scarred and ragged bluff. Here 
in winter the river hurls itself furiously at its barriers; the 
water curls and seethes ; and the yellow foam is cast high up 
in the face of the yellow cliff. In summer it is different. 
Then the clear water of " La belle riviere," beautiful as the 
day the first Frenchman discovered it, rolls silently on iu 
way, the ripples lap on the narrow strip of sand at the cliff's 
base, and the very bluS seems to smile in the sunshine. 

On such a day as this, late in the afternoon, there lay 
moored close under the bluff a little house-boat. Its sides had 
once been painted a bright red, but sun and rain had long ago 
faded them to a tint almost as dull as the cliff, — indeed but for 
a torn quilt that fluttered on a line at the end it might have 
been passed unnoticed by one upon the river. As the lower 
rim of the sun touched the crest of the Indiana shore and 
rested there for a moment, a woman stepped from the tiny 
cabin on to the deck. Impatiently she tossed back the hair 
that hung in wild elf-locks over her eyes; then shading her 
sun-burned fece with her hand she looked out across the 
river. She was a striking figure as she stood -there, her head 
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thrown back, her tall form outlined against the cliff. She 
might even have been graceful, but for the tattered skirt and 
the rough coat of a river-man that she wore. At length she 
turned to where two children were playing on the sand. She 
seemed not to hear their shrill voices, nor to notice their 
flaxen heads; a thoughtful expression came over her face, a 
gleam of excitement to her eyes as she muttered "It's time 
they were off." 

Meanwhile at the other end of the boat two men had been 
sitting silently fishing. Now they rose, wound up there lines 
and stepped ashore. When they were gone the woman took 
the quilt from the tine, called the children on board and made 
all ready as for instant departure. Then drawing her coat 
more closely about her, she took her stand upon the deck, and 
waited restlessly while the red glow faded from the West, the 
mist spread over the river, and a dark bank of clouds moved 
slowly across the heavens. 

At the end of an hour the men returned, walking quickly 
yet carefully just in the wash of the river where the water 
would hide their foot-prints. In silence they sprang on 
board ; in silence they cast off the moorings, and pushed the 
boat from the shore. Then as one entered the cabin with a 
little bundle he had been carrying, the other stooped over the 
side of the boat, and dipping a knife in the water washed from 
its long blade a dark stain that was hardly yet dry. The 
strong current of the river caught the boat and carried it on 
through the darkness ever more swiftly. 



At that very time a few miles further down the river the 
lights of a steam-boat might have been seen gleaming across 
the dark water. In the furnaces the fires were roaring, and 
every few minutes as the doors were opened the flames leapt 
forth to meet the coal, casting a lurid glare on the wild faces 
the big arms and chests of the negro stokers, stripped to the 
waist. Out on the broad platform at the bow where bales of 
cotton and hogsheads of tobacco were piled a negro was pick- 
ing a banjo and humming a plantation song, while the other 
" hands " sat round him listening, one puffing a corncob pipe, 
another looking down into the narrow circle where the lights 
of the steamer illumined the water. On the upper deck there 
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were tTro more banjos and a fiddle, and a party of young peo- 
pie were dancing, while the steady throb of the machinery 
filled the pauses in the music. 

Suddenly a wild shout rings over the river — a cry of warn- 
ing;, of terror. The water foams under the backing wheels. 
The "hands" riish to the bow ready with pole and rope. 
Then out from the darkness shoots the shadow of a boat; in a 
breath it crosses the narrow belt of light. There is a crash, 
the shriek of a woman, the curse of a man ; there is the grind- 
ing of boards against the steamer's bottom. — And the river is 
as empty and as silent as before. v. h. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

Pki Beta Kappa Lecture, 

The third lecture in the course was delivered April ai, by 

Prof. Baldwin, upon "The Historic Policy of the United 

States in Regard to Annexation." 

Sophomore Electives. 
The first prospectus of Sophomore elective courses ever 
issued, in the history of the University, appeared Saturday, 
April 22, offering a choice of five out of six courses. 

President Dwight's Report 
For the year 1893, was issued April 24. It contains notice 
of the election of Hon. Henry £. Howland to the Corpora- 
tion, the gift of the Vanderbilt dormitoiy, the death of ex- 
President Porter, the opening of Welch Hall, and the new 
Gymnasium, the completion of Winchester Hall, and the open- 
ing of the Yale Dining Hall. The total amount of gifts for 
the year was $433,925.30. 

The Yale Teachers' Association 
was organized Wednesday evening April 26. Officers were 
elected as follows : President, Chase, '94 ; Vice-president, 
Tucker, '95 ; Secretary, Bunnell, '94. 

Spring Meeting, 

The annual spring meeting of the Yale Athletic Association 
was held April 39, at the Yale Field. 

Hickok, '95 S., broke the world's record in the hammer 
throwing, and Wight, '93 S., broke the Yale record for the mile 
walk. Hickok's best throw was 112 feet, 9 inches, and Wight's 
time for the walk was 7 minutes, 6^ seconds. 

Base Ball. 

The games played by the nine up to May 1, have resulted as 
follows : 
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March 30: Yale, 6 ; Univ. of Penn., n. 

March 31 : Yale, 13 ; Washiagton Y. M. C. A., 8. 

April I : Yale, 14; Univ. of Va., 8. 

April 3 : Yale, 11 ; Univ. of Va., 4. 

April 4 : Yale, 7 ; Johns Hopkins, 7. 

April 5 : Yale, 8 ; Univ. of Penn., 7. 

April 10 ; Yale, 5 ; Boston, 8. 

April 14 : Yale, 7 ; Dartmouth, o. 

April 17 : Yale, 4; New York, 10, 

April 19: Yale, 4; Washington Y. M. C. A., 6. 

April 22 : Yale, 6 ; Brooklyn, 13. 

April z6 : Yale, o ; New York, 9. 

April 29: Yale, 10; Williams, o. 

The Yale-Harvard Joint Debate 
Took place Tuesday evening, May 2, in the Hyperion Theater. 
The question was, ^'Sesolved, That the time has now come 
when the policy of protection should be abandoned by the 
United States." Yale took the affirmative and was represented 
by H. E. Buttrick, '95, L. P. Gillespie, '94, and R. H. Tyner, 
L. S, The Harvard speakers, who supported the negative, 
were H. C. Lakin, '94, F, C. McLaughlin, '93, and F. W. 
Dallinger, '93. 

Hon. Chauncey M. Depew presided, and the judges were 
President Low, of Columbia, Presjdcnt Gates of Amherst, 
and Professor Smith, of Columbia. The decision was in the 
negative. 



Cyrus Clarke Nolan, of the Junior class, died Tuesday 
morning. May 9th, aftet a short illness. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

Perhaps th« first thing which will strike the leader of Profeasor 
Appleton's anihologj Gruk Pottt in EngHtA Vtrti? is the large number 
of iranslatots represented. One may have ia the Iliad the smooth- 
ness and tegularltr of Pope or the rough, hard, but more fresh and 
breeijr, amd to many minds more truly Homeric version of Chapman, 
with shorter selections from Cowper, Bryant and Tennyson, In the 
Odyssey the lively ballad verses of Maginn on the spirited, melodious 
Spenserian stanzas of Worsley, with bits from Leigh Hunt, Stedman and Mis. 
Browning, and so in all the poets. In the wide diversity of the style thus 
secured lies one of the peculisr excellencies of the collection. The selec- 
tion of translators, though in general, excellent, may not always coincide 
with the reader's individual taste. For instance, roaar will wish that Pope had 
been allttle less extensively used in the translations from the Iliad. Btit the 
comparison of the work of the different translators is always interesting and 
suggestive. This large number of translators brings before us also some~ 
thing of which we are always being in various ways reminded, how many 
the men are who have busied and delighted themselves among the iaex- 
hausiible treasures of Greek poetry. But it seems that Professor Appleton 
thinks that this number of the lovers of Greek is decreasing. " The study of 
the Greek language," be says in his preface, " would seem to be becoming 
more and more the study of the few." It is to be hoped thai be is wrong 
here. On account of changes in college curricula, the number of those who 
read largely in Greek may be somewhat less relatively in any one college 
than it was formerly, but the number of those who know something of 
and love Greek literature is, we imagine, absolutely greater than it was. 

But however that may be, iri what he thinks a degenerate age, we hare in 
Professor Appleton at least one enthusiastic student and lover of Greek, as 
is clearly shown by his owu translations, which include a faithful and digni- 
fied version of the opening scene of the CEdipus at Colonus. and three 
translations from Sappho, which perhaps come as near to the passion and 
beauty of the original as any translation can, and by bis introduction, an 
excellent rapid critical sketch of Greek poetry, written In a nervous, vigor- 
ous style, and with warm admiration for the subject. Indeed, one is 
tempted (o think he hears here and there in the introduction that rather 
•trained note of extravagant, undlscrimlnatlng praise of Greek literature 
which Is heard In some criticism nowadays. But this excess of admiration 
hardly detracts much from the merit of a book which will surely increase 
the reader's love for Greek poetry, and in no small measure his love for Eng- 
lish poetry also. The notes appended, containing information and specific 
criticism referring to the various poets and poems add to the value of the 
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Faust and Hephiilopheles, wearily leelcing one day for Bomething to 
please Iheir "jaded souls," decide, at Ihe Euggestion of Fausl who 
iruBts to Mephistopheles' old acquaintance to gain admission there, to 
visit Heaven for a time. As they approach the heavenly wall, thej hear 
through an open nindow the loving whispers of two spirits, who, taken 
from earth before they were married, in Heaven weaiy of the pursuits 
appointed to the blest, and are consumed by their "one supreme desire to 
be wed." They are thwarted by only one thing, the "garb angelic," fmin 
which they are released by Faust and his mentor, who exchange with them 
their terrestrial garb and thus are enabled to enter Heaven, The angelic 
pair, who had been village girl and prince, descend to earth and visit first 
the prince's father, but being driven out as spirits to be exorcised, seek the 
maiden's humble borne, where they are kindly received, and begin their life 
in perfect love, in homely tasBs and lowly contentment, sorrowing much, 
for they feel all the world's sorrow, but rejoicing more in all its joys. Faust 
meanwhile soon wearies of the monotony of entire felicity and with Mephis- 
topheles returns to earth, a much nicer place. This, told with abundant wit 
where wit is appropriate, and with much tender feeling, where that is in 
place, in vivacious, rapid narrative, and finished musical verse, and with not 
a few fine passages of heightened poetry, is the stoiy of William Watson's 
poem Tht Slewing Attgih* 

Such an excursion into the realm of fancy is always dangerous and diffi- 
cult, and Mr. Watson may be forgiven if his imagination sometimes seems a 
little clumsy, for this does not occur often enough to mar the general effect 
of Ihe poem. He calls it a caprice. It is indeed so capricious and Ihe wit 
flashes out with such frequency and abandon, that the poem may perhaps at 
first create an impression of careless flippancy, but the beauty and tender- 
ness of Ihe picture of the life of the angelic pair on earth, and the rare 
poetic quality of such passages as 

" And now on earth they stepped once more, and met 
The ghosts of old dead kisses deathless yet." 

are so evident that the serious spirit beneath the surface, will, as Mr. Wat- 
son in bis dedication hopes, surely be seen. And this serious spirit, we lake 
it, is to be found not in any profound meaning allegorized in the story but 
in the obvious, winning beauty of much of it and its telling, which will not 
fail to reach the reader's deeper sympathies. 

There is always, we think, a tendency to feel somewhat kindly disposed 
towards anyone who comes forward with a translation from Horace. The 
" dear old heathen," he who may perhaps be called the most popular of all 
poets, though he be noi the most admired by critics, and though moralists 
of lofty thought despise his rule of life, moderation in all things, which 
indeed is not satisfactory if pushed to its logical conclusion, exercises such 
a fascination over those who know that they readily sympathize with a wish 

*Tht Eloping Angth. By William Watson. New York: Macmillan & Com- 
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to widen his circle of readers. But Mr. Sargent's translation * has litlle 
need of this good-natured predisposition, for in itself. It is a most satisfac- 
tory and delightful thing. It is not remarLable in general for literal exact- 
ness of rendering. Ihough instances of close, almost word -for- word, and at 
the same time graceful translation are by no means fen. Pertiaps by his 
title " Horatian Echoes," Mr. Sargent meant to show that he did not wish to 
have bis work regarded as an attempt at exact translation. But he has pro- 
duced something better than an exact transiation could be, versions which, 
while still faithful to the originals, are deft and happy transmutations of 
Romail into modern thought and keep a large measure of that indescribable 
" HoiBtian sweetness " and grace. Of these, as good an example as any, per- 
haps, is the translation of " Vides ut alta stet nive candidum." It seems that 
some of the charm and beauty of the renderings comes from their apparent 
perfect freedom from effort and their simplicity and naturalness of the lan- 
guage. They do not smell of the lamp as translations are apt to, nor has Mr. 
Sargent been driven as some translators are to use odd and uncommon words 
and arrangements of words in his English, Versification appears to have been 
his natural gift, and his meters are in general, melodious and appropriate, 
though in some cases it seems as if a different choice of measure, with Ihe 
same excellence in translation would have made a happier version. Mr. Sar- 
gent, who if the humorous paraphrase of "Beatus ille qui procul negoliis" 
given in the appendix is evidence, was a good deal of a wit, shows particu- 
larly keen appreciation of Horace's humor and light fancy, which may bring 
home to some readers the essentially light and trivial character of some of 
the odes. For there is a diEposiiion sometimes, we think, to take Horace too 
solemnly, to think of him loo often as a serious, sober poet, to allow the 
gaiety and vivacity of his mind to be covered from us by its dress in a dead 
language. All in ali, Mr. Sargent's work shows good scholarship and affec- 
tionate and close study of his origiaal. His character, and his manner of 
life which as one of his friends has said, was eminently Horatian in many 
respects, seem to have fitted him well to perform his task sympathetically, 
and his translation will create admiration for the translator, and will increase 
the love already felt for him who was his lifelong love. 

The papers on the origin and reasonableness of belief of the Christian 
church, first published recently as editorial contributions in the Andovtt 
RcvUtB, have been collected and published under the title The Divittity ef 
Jesus Chrisl.\ An introductory chapter gives some of the reasons for a new 
■ discussion of the subject — the new methods of dealing with Scripture, the 
dissatisfaction existing in some minds with the theological conception of 
Christ, and the growing appreciation of his humanity — and states Ihe question 
for debate, "Is the Jesus whose life unknown on its human side the Christ 

a, MifBin 



■f The Divinity of Jeiut Cktist. By the authors of " Progressive Orthodoxy," 
Professors in Andover Theological Seminary, pp. viii. 233, Boston and 
New York; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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in whom religious faith &nds its appropriate and permanenlly satisfying 
object?" The four succeeding chapters demonstrate that Christ vns 
regarded by the Primitive church and by his own self -consciousness as 
divine, and thai the early church of the Fathers also esteemed him divine, 
the author of the new Christian life, and the head of the new social organi- 
zation the Christian society. The next two chapters aim to prove that his 
life and work and teaching have meaning only in his divine human char- 
acter, the incarnation of God's love, and that he is to be regarded as the 
medium by which moral power is given from God to man. The last chapter 
shows the satisfaction he has given the heart of humanity in regard to the 
two matters which have always moved it — the knowledge of God and the 
escape from sin. The book is not primarily controversial and is addressed 
not to those who " disbelieve any divine revelation or redemption in the truth 
and life embodied in Christ," but to those who already to some extent at 
least, believe in his divinity. By them it will be found helpful and sug- 
gestive putting old thoughts in instructive new ways, and adding some new 
thoughts. For the general reader, though it may not be thought to contain 
much that Is new and striking, and though its value as a contribution to reli- 
gious thought may not be regarded as very great or apt to 1 
will be interesting and stimulating. 



Mr. Brinley's little book on citizenship'is neither long nor involved but it 
presents to the reader a large amount of valuable and to many, startling 
information. 

Starling with a few telling words about the ignorance of the average 
voter in regard to bis privileges, duties, and responsibilities as a citizen, he 
proceeds under the heading " A Voter in Search of his Rights " to give the 
story of a young man who went systematically to work to gain information 
on the subject. In Mr. Brinley's own words " A young man was found who 
bad presumably a better education than that aiTorded by the public schools 
* • • He was asked to write out a list of the places in the public 
service about which he, as a voter in a particular city, was entitled to 
express his will at the polls. After he had finished his first task he was 
asked to find out what he could about the political divisions, polling places, 
and the politics of a certain ward ; and lo look into the matler of primary 
elections. It will be seen that he had found it necessary to apply to more 
than twenty persons, and that it look him six weeks lo get imperfectly such 
information as should have been at his fingers' ends upon coming of age." 

This is certainly a condition thai should engage the serious attention of 
any thinking American, and Ihe last division of the book, Citizenshif and the 
Siheeh, is full of helpful suggestions and impressive facts. 

The style is clear and concise. The writer says what he has to say forci- 
bly and the book is altogether one that will claim attention. 



Porter & Coates. 
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The object oi Analjrticf of LiUralur^ is to suppl7 some deficiencies in 
the preseat method of studying literature by the introduction of an " objec- 
tive method." This method, otherwise known as the " laboratoiy method," 
consists of a minute, laborious dissection of pieces of literature chosen for 
the purpose as eorpora viUa. To guide the student in this method, Professor 
Sherman has analyzed literature into its component elemenis. In poetry he 
makes " suggestive words," " force- words," " tone quality," meters, order of 
the BODtence, rhythm. " associations of words." poetic phrases, of which he 
finds five sharply distinguished kinds, and finally " The Theme." In the 
section on prose, though the dissection is concerned almost entirely with 
such matters of form as co8rdination and subordination of clauses, " weight 
of styles," and " decrease of predication," " force," and " the prose use of the 
imagination " are also discussed. Some of ' these elements are treated by 
means of a profound, complex psychological interpretation of their effect 
on the reader's mind. Others are treated in mathematical methods. The 
number of "force words" in a given passage are counted. "The literary 
sentence-length," the " decrease of predication," the " units of thought and 
expression " are counted in various authors, and curves after the manner of 
analytical geometry are drawn to represent the resnlts. The " weight of 
styles" is calculated from the number of predicates suppressed in a given 
number of periods, and the conjunctions in a scries of writers are counted 
in a discussion of " the new articulation of clauses." Some very abstruse 
and not very valuable chapters on such subjects as " The Province 
of Literary Art," " The Classification of Poetry," " The Moral Uses 
of Art and Poetry," and three chapters on "The Art of Shakespeare" 
and "The Art of Browning" which contain little more than abstracts 
of selected plays and poems, with running comments, good enough in 
their way, but not very new or suggestive, are added. One is repelled at 
first reading by this book and its method. The natural thought is that this 
hard, mechanical kind of study, with its dry mathematics and its difficult 
psychology, will surely not only take all the pleasure and interest from the 
student's work, but also will blunt literary feeling and spoil natural good 
taste in those who have them, and fail to develop them in those who are 
without them, and will not be apt to be of much use in improving the stu* 
dent's manner of expression. But we are not compelled to dispute with Pro- 
fessor Sherman about his theory, for the book gives us a splendid example 
of the results of his method. To be sure he claims that in his students the 
" objective method " marvellously improved individual styles of expression, 
developed keener appreciation of literary excellences, made criticism confi- 
dent and just, and aroused great enthusiasm. But while we do not doubt Pro- 
fessor Sherman's statements at all, we prefer to consider himself as a result 
of the objective method rather than his scholars. Out of his own mouth is 
be refuted, for certainly his book contains as much bad style and bad criti- 
cism as a book of its size well could. Its style is obscure, awkward, inex- 
cusably wordy and diffuse, and entirely lacking in nervous vigor. There 
are maltitudes of uncalled-for illustrations, and the diction is remarkable 

t. 46S. Boston : Ginn 
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for tbe prevalence of a quasi-scieottfic jargon much affiicted by some critics 
at pieseni, and for Its turgid Latinitj. And the criticism contained in the 
book is equally bad. Indeed some of the most extraordinary frealcs of crit- 
icism ever known may be found here. According to Professor ShermaD 
" Poetry, so far as it is a Ibing of art is yet clearly in its infancy," " The most 
celebrated example of Marinism is tbe Biglow Paptrs" "Of the romantic man- 
ner in its latest' phases James and Howelis are representatives," " a man 
without exiiaordinary musical gifts has become Richard Wagner," and " the 
chief delight " of the reader whose taste is completely developed will be In 
" Hametton or Howelis or Henry James." The chapters on " The Province 
of Literary Art " and on " Style and Varieties of Style " are good examples 
of Professor Sherman's execrable criticism. If such are tbe resolls of the 
" ob)ective method " in its originator, few, we imagine, will care to pursue it. 
It is a great pity (bat the very wide knowledge of English literature of all 
periods which the book shows has been put to such poor use. 



It has been said by many educators that no course of study so thoroughly 
trains the faculties to habits of careful aud precise observation as a thor- 
ough understanding of tbe natural sciences. And yet, for most of us, this 
training is a rather dry and unsatisfactory process, Few courses can bo 
more delightful than a popular treatment of physics ; but when we are 
obliged to enter into the technical and mathematical discussions which any 
progress in the subject involves, the interest flags and, for most of us, the 
&scination is gone. To the average undergraduate tbe work of higher 
mathematics is drudgery and takes away much from his interest in any sub- 
ject which requires their use. So laboratory treatment, which preserves for 
the student some of the charm of his elementary course, is far the most suc- 
cessful way of teaching natural science. 

With this principle in mind, *A Laboratory Count in Phytici was written. 
Though designed primarily for use in a special comae at Harvard, it is a 
carefully arranged manual of alt the experiments essential for practical 
work in any treatment not too advanced. Tbe author takes up in turn the 
topics of Mechanics, Sound. Heat, Li^ht and Electricity, passing from the 
simpler experiments in measurement to those which are more difficult and 
comprehensive, giving careful directions for performing them and formulat- 
ing the results obtained. His treatment of these experiments is simple and 
plain, as free from technicalities as is consistent with IhoTOUghness and his 
reasoning is exceptionally clear. Tbe book seems admirably adapted for 
the purpose for which it was intended, and the idea of the necessity of an 
illustrative method of teaching which has inspired its author will, if thor- 
oughly received, go far towards making such courses in our colleges more 
popular and interesting than at present. 
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EDITORS TABLE. 

The petfarniance in public at a burlesque cnlitted " Robin Hood, Jr." 
by Yale sludenls should be, in the nature of things, a shock to the 
ultra-conservative mind of St. Elihu who has the utmost reverence for the 
poweis that be. The Saint haj firmly clung to the olden ways, and the hal- 
lowed customs of the long ago, even (o ihc fashioning of his apparel. . 
Were a halo framed around his benign brow, according to saintly custom, 
its lustre would be " the light of other days." But St. Elibu has turned 
mild Radical for once, and although a decree of the grave and reverend Cor- 
poralioD Is set aside in its doing, he hails this dramatic revival with staid 
but genuine pleasure. It is true that modern college playwrights and 
actors strive solely to be amusing, with lightness, Stppancy, and the spirit 
of burlesque animating their productions. However, this trait characteritas 
the professional stages as well. " Comic opera, variety, and burlesque are 
driving the legitimate out of the business" sadly complains the threadbare 
Romeo just returned from a country circuit. The theatre is conducted with 
its only aim to suit the public taste, and whatever catches the fancy of (his 
great and omnipotent public is furnished most lavishly. We may blame 
the thoughtless, careless spirit of the times, and try to elevate this public 
taste. An organlzaliou called "The Theatre of Arts and Letters" made the 
tlial in New York last winter and finished the season very much in debt. 
College Dramatics have fallowed the example set by the professional 
sUge, The "Hasty Pudding" of Harvard; the "Mask and Wig" of the 
University ol Pennsylvania, and the "Strollets" of Columbia, confine them- 
selves to burlesque. 

The Editor does not write in a critical mood. He is simply commenting 
on the prevailing spirit of the college stage. University life reflects the 
sentiment and the opinions current in the world outside the campus, and 
(he community of the quadrangle keeps well in touch with things beyond 
despite prevailing sentiment to the contrary. 

The Saint ventured to express himself as follows, when I finished the 
foregoing generalities; "The higher culture and the spirit of education 
and refinement of the country, the sweetness and light, in truth, are under- 
stood to be centred in our Universities, and there are reasons why the 
student writers and players should aim toward higher ideals, and set for 
themselves a loftier stage standard than are found in the professional world. 
In real stage life, the audience alone is to be pleased ; the sentiments of (he 
actors are not considered. College men study the theatrical primarily for 
their own [Pleasure, and then for the sentiment of their audience. Inasmuch, 
as the low standard of public laste need not be catered (o, from these cen- 
ters of culture more might be expected in the realm of the Drama." 

This is the opinion, rather hesitatingly given, of an elderly personage in 
a powdered periwig and small clothes, whose ideas, although he be a saint, 
are not to be seriously weighed by ^n dt HkcU readers of to-day. 
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Aside from ihe "mirthful spirit of berdeyjouih" that prompts to com- 
edy rather than tragedy, the reason for the light character of college dramatic 
work lies In the difficulty of doing serious acting acceptably. " Character " 
and " heavy parts " require yean of experience and training behind them, to 
make them effective. The college man has not the maturity of person or 
mind, or time for the training and study necessary to fit him for such work. 
Feminine characters except in burlesque are impossible for masculine 
talent. The swinging, lusty choruses, evolutions, and dances, with ornate- 
ness of costume, and abundance of light comedy, seem best adapted for 
college players, despite all that can be said on the other side. Life is bound 
to prove serious all too soon, with as much melo-drama, and peradventnre 
tragedy, as light comedy, and in college years "merriment's not wasted 
wantonly." 

In the exchanges of last month, a majority of the editorial departments 
contained references to the standards of college literature, and the style of 
writing demanded at present. The Dartmouth Lit. says " It is an undoubted 
fact that although essays and literary articles are a necessity and are wel- 
come contributions, the realistic sketch and story is the kind of work now 
hailed with greatest delight on the part of the editors." Just how to get 
contributions of realistic and acceptable sketches and stories, Ihe editor 
sayolh not. There are stories and stories, and the sort of story that is fresh 
and entertaining is a scarcity, and a treasure worth searchlDg for through 
piles of rubbish. From the poetical efFusions of the month Ihe following 
are gathered : 



Listen ! A shallow, pearly shell — 
Silent ? No stormy tale to tell 
Of the ocean's sweep and swell ? 
Quite silent — only a shallow shell. 

Listen 1 A spirai'd shell — once mon 
Listen I The lonely breakers roar 
On some far distant shore 

n shell — a voice — no more. 



Listen \ A pretty, hollow heart- 
Silent? Only the ripple's plash. 
And the sunlight's backward flash ? 
Yes, silent— only a shallow heart. 

Listen i Another heart. Oh, hear ! 
The echo of a deep-toned sea, 
A far-off note of harmony ! 
A simple heart — yet sounding clear. 
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Bj life's surf-music thou art but a shell. 
Not thou, bul the echo of thy soul shall tell 
If to its message thou hast listened well 
The message which thai music freely flings 
To all the world, of noble, serious things ; 
The message which, once entered, ever rings 
Thro' all thy spirit's spiral'd ways and cells. 
And always growing, of life's ^catness tells 
To thee aad all — except the shallow shells. 



In thy shadow, Ancient Pine, 
Many idle hours I've spent 
Learning lessons manifold : 
Things the sages never told, 
Things of wisdom, that were sen 



COLLEGE EMBLEMS. 



3 L A R F Representing the colors of Yale, Harvard, 
PINS Princeton, Columbia, and other colleges. 
TIE CLASPS or HOLDERS in the shape of a 
Football and other forms, introducing the college 
colors. " Stick " Pins and Brooches for Ladies, 
Cigar Cutters, etc. 

College flowers in the form of Scarf Pins and 
Brooches, the Violet for Yale, Chrysanthemum for 
Princeton, etc. 



TIFFANY & CO. 

UNION 8QUABE, - - NEW YORK. 
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Down from heavea. How divine 

Is thjr mnsic, U it beua 

On its waves my errant soul ! 

How I love Ihj rhjthmic roll, 

When I'm lying, free from carei. 

In thy shadow, Ancient Pins ] 



Dartmndh Lit 



lv<rrs. OOLLINS, 

Haa tot the past three jears mpplied the f avoni, eto. , for the 

And by apeolal Importations during the past Sninmer is prepared to fnTiiiah 
imlqne and eiolneive deeigns In aiilBtlo novsltiee. 

28 and 30 West Twenty-third St., New YorJe. 



y OUMANS. 



CELEBRATED HATS. 

STYLE AND QUALITY UNEQUAl-ED. 
1107, 719 and 198 Broftdway, N. Y. 
Aourr voa Nsw Hatkn i 

K. E. BROOKS, 796 Chapki- STRaa-r. 

AUTHORIZED A6BNTS IN BVXRY CITY. 
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THE TREAT & SHEPIRD 00, 
Wholesale and Retail Music House, 

IMPORTERS OF SMALL INSTRUMENTS AND STRINGS, 

Sheet niDslc, Qnltan, 

Hasic Booki, Baqjot, 

Huilc for Tloltna, 

„ . , J SlrlngB IH 

Orchestra and 

nilltary Band. Great Tarlotr- 

state Agents (or Mathubbbk Pianos, and tbe Wabhbuhn Gditah and Mahdouk, 
and the Farris and Fairbanks 3c Colb Banjos and Banjokinxs. 

New Pianos to Rent. New Hnsic Ordered Ever; Da;. 

ATomc 

HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHAn. 

Prepued accardloK ><> »i« directloni of Prof. B. N. Hobskord. 

s recommended by Physicians as a most excellent aod 



Dr. p. W. Thomas, Grand Rapids. Mich., says: 

"One of the best Dftaiiics. Itfflves Tigoi, atiencth ind quiet sleep." 
Dr. H. K. Clarke, Geneva, N. Y.. says: 

"It h«s proved of giesinluefor lu lonLond revivifying influence." 

Deicriptlve pimphlel aent free on ipplicition to 

RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Proridence, R. I. 

BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES AND IMITATIONS. 
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PACH BROTHERS, 
College Photographers, 

935 BBOABWAT, NEW YORK. 

URBANITY IS THE PRIME FACTOR OF 

J. H. GRUTIB'S TOirSORIAL ROOMS, 

9941 CHAPEL ST., Under the New Haien House. 

Ma^eHntMhes m gpteialty. 

GOODYEAR HUBBEK STORE, 

866 Chapel Street. F. C. TUTTLE, Proper. 

O. I*- 3S^i:E!EE,I3S^i:.A.IsrS 

ISA Elm street, opposite Xew Oj/mnaaium, 

IS THE PLACE TO BUY 



TEAM ON CAMPUS WEDNESDAY 7.30 TO 10. 
DIVINITY lO to I I.30. 

OSBORN HALL PHARMACY, 

I>. J. BRENNAN, 

100@ Oliapel Street. 

Pure Drugs and Fine Chemicals ! 

PRESCRIPTIONS A SPECIALTY. 
Agent for Tenney's (New York) Candies. 
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HORACE PARTRIDGE & CO.. 

77-86 Lincoln St., Boston. 

c o r^ X. e:g e o xj t f* i tt e; k. s 

IN 

General Athletic Supplies of every Description. 



Specialty Made in the Fitting out of College Teams. 

Quotations forwarded upon request. Also 

Catalogue upon Application. 



For circulars and book of information address 

THE QUJDRJJVT CYCLE CO. 



BOSTON. MASS. 
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J. J. KRAFT, 

Merchant Tailor, 

36 Center Street, NEW HATEN, CONN. 

HENRY S. HICBV, 

1130 OUFEL, 001. TOSE SISEEI. 

I*resci-iptions a. Specialty. 

HICBy'S DENTIFRICE IS THE BEST TOOTH POWDER I 



Kellogg baa mcomoieDded It very bigbly and wanta ub to order it for hjoi, 
Very reapecitfully. 



JOHN J. KENNEDY, 

IMPORTER ff TAILOR 

864 Broadway, - New York. 

'92 A., '93 A., '94 A., '95 A. 

'92 S., '93 S., '94 S. 

Go to Robiason's Yale Hair Cutting Parlor, 

Opposite Art School. 

JAMES W. BRINE, 

Ml Fmisig, Sporting and GjiDasiem Gooils. 

1004 & 1006 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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Do you own a set of DICKENS 
that you are satisfied with? 

If not, this annoimoBiiieiit will be of iutereet to yon. 

We have completed arTBi^emeiits bf whioh we are enabled to delirer to 
V AT.F. STUDENTS, at the rat« of foni Tolnmee a month— thus dJTiding the 
exp«^Be throngh the year — what ia in many esBential raapeota 

TAe mo8f satisfactorp edition of ZHchen^ WorJea for the 
general reader ever published. 

It In the new Hmaehold edition, printed from handsome new type, large 
and dear, and lUuBtrated with BTCHiNGa and engravingi by CitviKBH^NK, 
Setmoub, H. K. Bbowni (Phiz) Babnard and others. The volnmes are 
about the size of the favorite old HoJiaehold edition which has been out of 
print foi years, bat the type laiger and the illnstrationB better and more 



DELIVXJtED FBEE IN NEW HAVEN 



0S.OO per month 

This handsome new edition fnlly meeta the demand for a net of Diokens, 
writing which Bhoald be all that the most exacting could demand in the 
way of paper, type and illustration, and at the same time be divided into 
volnmee small enough to be easily held in the hand. It ia a set in every way 
tempting to the eye and one whoee convenient size and beanty of type and 
illnrtration will add materially to the reader's enjoyment of his favorite 
anthor. 

All orders should be filled out on ocoompanyii^ form and addressed to 

ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 



Hebbbb. ESTES &. lAUBIAT, Boston : 

I hereby subscribe and agree to pay for, a set of the new Household 
edition of DICEEire'COXFLETE WBITIN&3, in 4a volumes, to be delivered 
at the rate of fom Tolnmes per month, price to be 11.35 per volume. 
Enclosed please find five dollare (t5. 00) la payment for the fliat fom volnmes 
to be delivered f^ee to ray address as below. 
Toms respeotfnlly. 
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F. ABRAHAM, 

mPOItTBIt Ajn> VAimr'ACTDBIlB OF 

MEERSOEADM PIPES A SPECIALTY. 



Special attention given to the manufhctaiing of Society 
and Class Pipes. 



2S, 37, 29 Court Street, - - Boston, Mass. 

Bepairing promptly att«nded to. 



DKEKA 



Fine Stationery and Engraving House, 

1121 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

COLLEGE INVITATIONS | WEDDING INVITATIONS 

CUSS STATIONERY i VISITING CARDS 

SOCIETY STATIONERY BANQUET MENUS 

PROGRAMMES. BADGES | DIPLOMASAND MEDALS 

STEEL PLATE ENGRAVING FOR FRATERNITIES, CLASSES 
AND COLLEGE ANNUALS. 

All wOTkisueculedinltiteaUbllshnientunder the personal supHTtslon of Mr. Drolu.uDd 
only La the beat manner. Unequalled [HcUUies and lonK pncllcKl eiperleaceeiuible ui to 
produce (he newut style* and most irtlBIic eSecti, while our reputation Is a gunrEntee of 
thequalilyof the productions of this house. 

DeaigDS, Samples and Prices sent on applicatton. 
HALF TONE, PHOTOTYPE AND PHOTO-ELECTRO ILLUSTRATIONS 
furnlsbad from photographs, designs aent us or dsilgnt furnishad by us. 
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H. B. ARMSTRONG & CO., 

»9, 91, 93, 95 *e 97 OBAIfGE ST, 

Carpets, Furniture, Upholstery, 

WINDOW AND DOOR DRAPERIES. RUGS AND MATS. 
Fumlsliliig of Students' Booms a Specialty. 

WINDOW SEATS AND CUSHIONS. . 
co-orsRATirs discount gives to students. 



Parker House 

* • TREMONT AND SOHC 

Young's Hotel 



7i\ 



TREMONT AND SCHOOL STS. 






WASHINGTON AND COURT STS. 



EUROPEAN PLAN. 



J. K. WHIPPLE & CO., Proprietors, 

Boston, ^.^ELSS. 
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TJHE AVILLAItO HOM:e. 

BUBUMOTON, TT. 



RcstTiotmentispcciHlly. Di.Wlllird 
Ii>Br8du.te of Vale I'fj) >nd of the 
HeiTDep. UnW. ofVt. ('77). For nonr- 

^hjTBic^in of Ihe'ldmry 'Fletcher Htn- 



denU AnEel'l (Ann ArborJ ; Buckbkm 
, (Unis. Vt!), Dwlght <V«le), Ei-Prei. 
L Wnite (Cornell): Trofrsaon Goodrich, 

fGrinnell. ferklni. Rabetts, J. B. 
Wheeler, WlithnuB lUniv. Vt.); Hon. 
G. G. Benedict, Rev. Dr. Blisi, Bi. 
Sen. Edmunds, Rev. E. HuaEerford, 
Ei.Mlnlster Phelps, Hon. B. B. S^milieT, 
Judge Wales, Hon. C. W. Woodboute (HurDmlOD, Vt.); Ibuc Bromley, S. W. KnevHis, 
ChurltonT. Lewi*. Edmund Clarence Sledman, Rev. KIOBley Twining. D.D,. Rev. Dr. Whf- 
ton (New York City): Dr. D. Rollins Brown, Kev. Dr. Safford (Brooklyn); Rev. Dr. Munger 

gfew Haven, CU; Hon. H. C. RobinRon, Dr. H. P. Stearns (Hartford. Ct.); Wayne 
cVeacb(PnflBdelphli): Prof. B. H. Griffio Uollns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore): Judge Shltu 
(WathingtoD); Prof. Peter Collier (Geneva, N. Y.); fudge Billings (Ne» Orleansl: Theo. 
dore BacoD iRochesur, N. Y.); Hiram Blnghim (HonoluVu. S. I.); A. W. Rlsbon (BuBiilo, 
N.Y.>:H.H.Babcoek (New Haven); Rev. W, P. V. BartlelKLeiington, Ky.); H. H. Bond 
(New London, CU-, W. C. Brewster. Julius Callln (New York cTtyl; Rev. Joshut. Colt 
(BoMon); Frank W. Fellowea, J. S. Smilh (New Haven); Edward Harland (Norwich. CD; 
Rev. T. J. Holmes (Newton renter. Mass.); Dr. W. M. Hudson (Hartford. CI.); George A. 
Johnson'tSM Francisco); A. B. Kent (San Rafaelljames McCormlgk (Harrisburgh); Rev. 
Rev. C.(J. McCully (Calais, Me.); Rev. H, H. McVailand (Woodhaven, L. I.); Rev. A, D, 
Stowell (Blnghamton, N. Y.). 



'^ipky 



* Jewellep •:• to •:• ^ale * 
834 ©i^apei |t 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 

The Life and Work of John Ruskin. 
By W. G. COLLIKGWOOD, M.A. Wilh PoTtraili and oihei IllLsirationi, 

a vols. Svo, ¥5.00 

Those who in any adcquace degree appreciate Mr. Ruskin will hearlll)' 
welcome the two volumes In which Mt. Coliingwood, (or many years his 
secretary, describes his life and work. The four books into which the vol- 
umes ate divided relate to (i) The Boy Poet [1814-1843]; (3) The Art 
Critic [1843-1860] ; (3) Hermit and Heretic [1B60-1870] ; (4) Prolessot and 
Prophet [tSTo-iSga]. 

Abraham Lincoln. 
In ihe Series of American Statesmen. By John T. Morse, Jr., editor of' the 

series, and author of the volumes on John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, John 

Quinc; Adams, and Benjamin Franklin. With a portrait and a map. z 

vols., i6mo, S3. 50. 

An admirable account of Lincoln's public career, the important questions 
he discussed before the War. and the fat more imperative questions that 
confronted bim during the Wat, illustrating the marvellous wisdom, good 
sense, sagacity, self-forget fulness, and comprehensive patriotism, controlled 
by a lofty moral purpose, which gave such force to his judgments and made 
■ the people trust him so fully. 

Tools and the Man. 
A boob of great importance and interest, discussing Property and Industry 
under the Christian Law. By Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden, author of 
"Applied Christianity" (Ji.zjl, "The Lord's Prayer" ($i.oo),and "Who 
Wrote the Bible?" (il-35). This is. a valuable contribution toward the 
solution of many perplexing questions relating to Labor. Competition, 
Cooperation. Socialism, concluding with a chapter on Christian Socialism. 
an effort to formulate the growth of a new social condition under the sway 
of genuine Christian principles, f 1.35. 

Horatian Echoes. 
An excellent translation of eighty-seven of the Odes of Horace. By John O. 
Sargeht. The shrewdness, culture, blitbeness of spirit, and modernness 
of Horace, as well as the more distinctively poetical qualities of bis 
genius, are excellently represented in Mr. Sargent's translation, to which 
valuable notes are added. A biographical sketch of Mr. Sargent is pre- 
fixed, and a charade listic Introduction by Dr. Holmes lends additional 
interest to the book. $1.50. 

Greek Poets in English Verse. 

A tasteful volume, containing the best translations of about one hundred 
and seventy-five of the choicest specimens of Greek poetry, representing 
Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, i^schylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, 
Theointus, Sappho, and many others. Edited by Prof. W. H. Appleton, 
of Swaithmore College, who prefaces Ihe book with an excellent essay. 
$1.50. 

Seld by all BookseUets. Stnl, postpaid, by 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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Society Spreads a Specialty. 

825 CHAPEL STREET. 



Importers and Tailors, 

127 Oliu.roli Street. 



GREATNESS MADE EASY. 
Heads of Rreat men all remind us. 

II we choose ibe proper way. 

We can get up in ibe tnorning 

Wiih a head as big as ihe;. 

— Spiitator. 



APOTHECARIES HALL, 

ESTABLISHED 1821. 

Surgical Insfrumenis. Trusses. Supporters. 
Elastic Hose. Etc 

821 Chapel Street, - New Haven. Conn. 
E. -A.. O-ESSl^ER. 
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T>. E3SFOSITO, 

"TALE FEUIT STORE," 

1066 CHAPEL STREET. 



ix 



EMPIIU: DTEING AND CLEANING CO., 



Stndents Olothat Oleoned, Dyed and Pressed at Short Notice. 

GOODS CALLED TOR AND DELIVERED WHEN PROMISED. 
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PERRY'S 
CARPET WAREROOMS. 

A SAFE AND RELIABLE PLACE TO BUY. 

H. B. PERRY, - 9(4 Chapel Street. 

F. A. & D. R. ALLING, 



755 Chapel, 98 East Water Sts. 
F. A. CORBIN, 



1000 CHAPEL ST., New Haven, Conn. 
WM. FRANKLIN & CO., 

IMPORTING TAILORS, 

Cloths for the cominir uaMii now readj. 
40 Cemter Street, JTcw Haven, Conn. 
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G. F. Heublein & Bro. 

Cor. Court and Church Sts., 
NEW HAVEN. 



Special attention given to 

BANQUBTS 



APOF-BR ^'BBAITBS LliJIfCHllS. 



BROADWAY DRTja STORE, 

p. BONNETTE SCHURMAN, 

DRUGS AND MEDICINES 

I^eacHptiong a Specialty. 

I^Best Soda Water in Town..^| 
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FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL 

MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

The largest, best appointed, and most liberally manned 
hotel in the city, with the most central and delightful lo- 
cation. 

HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 

A. B. DABLINQ. I 



"Seeing is Believing." 

Some Lamps are tolerably good, 

But who wants a tolerably 
good egg ? And there is a 
heap of trouble with a tol- 
ly good lamp. Every stu- 
needs a handsome and 
JOD study lamp. But a good lamp must be 
lie ; when it is not simple it is not good. There 
}ne lamp that is simple, and it is good without 
: tolerable — 

The Rochester." 

I( the local dealer hasn't it n>e can s«nd you one \>f eiprass. We malie 1700 varieliM 
ind hare an illuaUated cauLoeue ihat will help you onl. 

ROCHESTER LAMP CO., 42 Park Place, New York City. 
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itinka Artistic Plo- 



Orthoehromatic 



Brand of Plsiss and Films, whiah 

RENDER THE TRUE COLOR VALUES 

In monochFomee, obvieting ths unpleasant black and 
■while offeol, observeble -when plain Bromlds Hales apo 
used. 

POF snap ahols -with the hand camera ws still reoom- 






Eclifse 2y 

liable fast plate on th 
develop up cltfan ant 

lol yet usin,7 

C»«>»Tr « 



PHILADELPHfA. 



J08EI>PI LTJPPI]SrO, 

UPHOLSTERING. 

WIND0W SlAn A SPEeiALTT 

Cor. Chapel and York Streets. 
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The Broadway ! The Piccadiy ! The London ! 

Calf and enameled lealher, lace bals made on these lasls are popular 
street shoes. 

Ugbt Weight Patent Leather Oxfords, and Pumps for House Use. 

ROOM SLIFF^BS IK" -V-AJEtXHTT'^. 

CUSTOM DEPAETMENT. 

The New Haven Shoe Company. 

Sncceeding W. B. FENN & CO. 

Onr Colnmbia Pillow Silk CoTeriiq;, $2.50 each, la a popnlM- Pillow 
for Stadents. 

Pmtimaim & ipoomer, 

SM Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 

IT". I-.. i>uivi<rE:, 

Tailor aM Imp0rter 

A SPECIALTY MADE OF 

Excliisive Styles of my own Design. 

TRANSCRIPT BUILDING, 

328 WASHINOXON ST., 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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Cavanagh, Sanford & Co., 

Merchant Tailors & Importers, 

16 West 23rd Street, NEW YORK. 

Opposite Bth Ave. Hotel. 



A STARTLING RESEMBLANCE. 
Mrs. Grubb oui-Shytocks Sh;lock 

For she takes from every boarder 
A pound of Brsfa each week. 



Amateur Photographers' 

StJPPLIEB 

CAIXCER-aS, LENSES, OXJTBTTS. 
For Descriptive Catalogue Address 

G. GENNERT, - 54 East loth St., New York. 
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